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GATE-HOUSE OF THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, PHCENIX PARK. 



The above is from a pencil sketch of the gate-house to 
the Zoological Gardens in the Phoenix Park, as seen from 
the interior of the Gardens. Having in our 76th number 
described their situation and extent, we have now only 
further to observe, that several improvements have recently 
been made in the laying out of the grounds and disposing 
of the animals, so as to be seen to the best advantage, 
and that several valuable additions have been made to 
the collection. The active spirit of improvement, which 
we mentioned as having been at that time introduced, has 
gone on with unabated vigour to the present time, when 
it may be well said that the Gardens are in a state of 
beauty and order which is at once gratifying to the public 
and creditable to the Society. The Council have recently, 
in addition to the usual purchase of animals, adopted the 
system of hiring, for a limited time, any of the more rare 
and costly animals which may be beyond their reach as 
purchasers. In this way a rhinoceros was exhibited, and 
an elephant has lately arrived. In the Ruminantia the 
collection is most valuable ; the specimen of the camel 
especially being a very beautiful one ; and in most other 
orders of the higher classes of the animal kingdom there 
are specimens of great interest — such a3 the lioness, the 
pumas, of which there are a pair, and many others. There- 
lore, even to those who visited these Gardens a year or two 
since, a second visit must now prove interesting. To the 
philosophic mind there cannot be a more fitting subject 
For contemplation than the general order and variety of 
created beings. This, indeed, is a truth so palpable that 
it may appear unnecessary to repeat it : and yet it is still 
far from being fully appreciated by thousands who gaze at 
the infinitely varied forms around them, without experi- 
encing any other sensation than that which attends the 
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display of bright and beautiful colours— an excitement of 
the senses, not of the reason. To remove this apathy, and 
induce reflection, is one of the great objects of all collec- 
tions of natural history, and in none is it so well effected 
as in those of rare and living animals. Early habit has 
rendered so familiar the more common animals, that we 
scarcely notice their existence more than we do that of 
the air we breathe, or of the earth we walk on — whilst 
the sudden and momentary exhibition of the more rare, 
overpowers our faculties, and leaves us rather wondering 
than thinking. Between these extremes there is placed 
the effect attending a well regulated menagerie, as it at 
once kindles curiosity, and gives time for reflection. How 
widely different, indeed, is their tendency to that of the 
barbarous shows of the ancients, when in the amphi- 
theatre, hundreds of noble animals were immolated to 
gratify a savage thirst for blood. Assuredly there cannot 
be a better school to which to introduce the young to 
whom we wish to impart a knowledge of natural history, 
than a Zoological Garden. Here animals of every size 
and species, of every clime and country — birds of every 
wing and every colour— lions and tigers — hyaenas, leo- 
pards, monkeys, and squirrels — ostriches and emus — 
macaws and parrots — pelicans of the wilderness, partridges, 
and pheasants — hawks, herons, eagles, tortoises, &c. are 
brought before the eye, and fixing the attention, produce 
the natural inquiry where does each come from, and what 
its nature and particular characteristics. Indeed it is in 
this way that natural history is best taught to children, as 
they will thus retain in their memory with very little trou- 
ble any information that may be imparted relative to the 
beasts or birds which they have seen and examined. 
In our present number we give a drawing and description 
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of the rhinoceros whica remained ia the Gardens for 
some weeks, and the elephant which is there at present ; 
and intend from time to time to notice such beasts or 
birds as may be purchased by, or presented to, the society, 
"worthy of observation. 



KEDAGH AND THE COUNSELLOR. 
A few miles from Barnestown, the residence of the 
famous Anthony Malone, and coLemporaneous with that 
worthy, (for whose life, see No. 26 of the Dublin Penny 
Journal,) there lived a jolly old squire of the regular Irish 
school, named Kedagh Geohagan. This old gentleman, 
together with a great deal of Irish virtues, contained in 
himself a great deal of what his enemies would call down- 
right Irish vices and infamies. Among them he was ex- 
ceedingly litigious, to which disposition, the propinquity 



*' I never seen the like, your honour ; if you'd only jist 
step down an* look at it you'd see, yourself, sure." 

" You didn't find Mr. Geohagan's bullocks too great 
an addition, I hope." 

« Sir"— 

" Old Kedagh's bullocks ; those that he sent here the 
day I went to Dublin ; 'pon my word, Thady, they sham- 
ed you they were so superior to any you ever sent oft" my 
pastures." 

«' Och, he's a very judgmatical feeder, your honour, 
but for all that, I'd show my herd wid his any day— but 
as to the bullocks, — bedad, your honour, myself doisn't 
rightly know what you're talking about, at all, at all." 

« Why — the bullocks he sent here the day I went to 
Dublin— the ten fat bullocks by his own man, Kelly, I 
think, is his name." 

" Arrah, the deuce a bullock, beggin' your honour's par- 



©f such a convenience as the prime serjeant, was, perhaps, don, he ever sint here, the ould rogue — they'd bring the 



in some degree an encouragement ; be that as it may, the 
assistance of Malone was often given to extricate his un- 
lucky neighbour out of those scrapes, which his infatua- 
tion was daily hurling him into ; but his patience and good 
will were at length exhausted, when after years of such 
hard service, he had to declare himself absolutely igno- 
Jant of the colour of Kedagh's gold. 

This unlucky consummation of his imprudence came 
about at the very moment when the Counsellor's aid was 
most required. Poor Kedagh had got himself into a 
dreadful hobble. Some sharp attorney had taken under 
his protection, one of his numerous victims, and law and 
equity were together, hurling their thunders on his now 
defenceless head. He knew that Malone would, in a 
few days, be going to town to attend Term, and that un- 
less his anger were previously deprecated, it would-be idle 
to expect assistance from him. To pay him, would be 
an abandonment of those principles on which, through 
good report and evil report, he had acted for nigh half a 
century ; and pay him he would not— and yet, to get free 
of the dilemma without doing so, was a puzzle. He, how- 
ever, at last, hit on the expedient which will be seen in 
the sequel. 

The day for Malone's departure had arrived, and he 
was already in his carriage driving out of his avenue gate, 
when his progress was stopped by a fine herd of cattle 
turning down in that direction. 

,. *' Hollo, my man," shouted the Counsellor to the herds- 
man — * c whose bullocks are those ?" 

" Mr. Geohagan's, your honour," replied the fellow, 
touching his hat, — * e that is, they wor, Sir, but he sint 
thim to your honour, wid his compliments, and this bit of 
a note,' 1 — at the same time, fumbling the misshapen epis- 
tle from the recesses of his breeches pocket, and handing 
it to the great man. 

" Hum — aye — unforeseen troubles — hope to be excus- 
ed—request a continuation of my services — oh, very well, 
my good man, all's right — present my compliments to 
your master, and tell him I shall fed happy in using 
my utmost exertions in his business — drive them on, and 
deliver them to the herd — one, two, three — ten, I believe 
are in it — 'pon my word, a very fine lot of bullocks, and 
do great credit to the feeder, and you may tell your mas- 
ter I said so — stay, there's halfa-crown for you to drink 
my health, since 1*11 not be below myself — driveon, John." 
Next vacation Malone returned home, full of complacent 
delight at the good news he had to tell his generous client, 
for whom his splendid talents had procured an unequivocal 
victory. The morning after his arrival, when taking his 
usual walk through his concerns, he met his herd, and af- 
ter receiving his congratulations on his safe return, began 
making the natural enquiries regarding his stock. 
" Fine weather you had while I was away, Thady." 
" Yis indeed, twas delightful, your honour." 
" 'Pon my word, I never knew it so soft at this time of 
year before — an old parliament gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, that was laid up in his bed-room ever since 
winter, was able to go down, all the way to the Cove of 
Cork last week, it was so mild." 
" Dth ! dth ! think o' that now." 
" Yes, indeed — and how is the crass coming on, 
Thady?" b 



murrain or some miaugh among us, so they would." 

" Old Kedagh tricked me then !'* shouted the Coun- 
sellor; 

And so he did. The herd had been waiting an hour 
at the head of the avenue to intercept him, as we have 
related, and no sooner was the carriage out of sight by an 
angle of the road — than, according to his master's direc- 
tions, he turned the bullocks* heads, and before evening 
they were browsing quietly in their native pastures, 
whence they had been called that morning to effect the 
deception. 

It was little wonder that Malone should be deeply ex- 
asperated, at the trick, so humiliating to him, and success- 
ful to his outwitter, and just as little that honest Kedagh 
should take credit to himself for so neat a piece of chicane- 
ry ; it was, in fact, a subject of merriment to him for a long 
time after, until some dilemma, similar to that which gave 
rise to the expedient we have related occurred, and com- 
pelled him to try and make his peace with his incensed 
advocate. The hopeless task was undertaken in the same 
spirit that characterised his former proceedings. Kedagh 
took to his bed — was ill — very ill — going to die, in fact. 
It was not long until an account of his illness reached 
Barnestown, and fast on the heels of report followed a 
messenger from the invalid, requesting to see his dear 
friend— the counsellor. 

" Confound the rascal," exclaimed Malone, " his impu- 
dence is insufferable — what can he want with me? : ' 

" Oh, your honour," said the afflicted messenger," he's 
stretched for death, an won't die aisy if he doesn't 
see you an' the priest.** 

" Well now for curiosity's sake," said Malone, " \ will 
go over and hear what he has to say — it would really be 
a pity not to hear Kedagh repenting." 

The Counsellor arrived, and was shown into the dark- 
ened room, where poor Kedagh was waiting his final call. 
" You wished to see me, Mr. Geohagan, I believe," 
said Malone, in the coldest tone of voice he could as- 
sume. 

" Counsellor, dear, is that you ?" whined the invalid 
from the middle of the bed in the corner. 

" Upon my word, Mr. Geohagan, you may well ask the 
question with doubt, after the manner you treated me 
and used my name.'* 

*' Oh, Counsellor dear, sure you wouldn't be ripping up 
old stories on a dying man — God forgive me my sins, but 
I've a great deal to answer for — forget and forgive avick 
—that was your fathers way, rest his soul ; I knew 
him well, and many, and many's the time I saw him sit- 
ting in his arm-chair, and stroking your head, and saying 
— ' Anthony, my boy, you'll never be your father's son 
if you desert your friend in distress.' Its my will I'd be 
talking of, avick. I'm afraid the* boys 'ill be quarrelling 
among one another, about the money when I'm gone, and 
I want a will that 'ill hinder them ; and who would I 
get to draw it but yourself— the first lawyer in the three 
kingdoms, and more betoken, my old friend's son ?" 

" Really, Mr. Geohagan, I must try to be excused— 
my interference with your affairs already — 

»' Ah, now, avick machree, why would you be talking 
about that, and cutting short a dying man's breath— let 
me tell you all first, and then sure, if you're for leaving 



